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Arter Tafio appeared the cavalier Giambattiste 
Marini, who. was, by nature, endowed with all the 
‘gifts necefsary.toform an excellent poet. -His un- 
-derstaading was quick and methodical; his verses 
soft and harmonious; he had a perspicwity in his 
stile, joined to the most.lively graces; and the,most 
tender allurements, so as to command the, pafsions. 
He was sufficiently acquainted with.sdience, and abun- 
-dantly. stored with erudition. . Mis first appearance. 
‘in poetry, was so splendid, thavit was: like to oblite- 
rate the fame of all those whovhad gone before him 
in Italiatt® poetry... He. gnade use in his Poesie Bbs- 
chereccit; ¢ Maritime, of so laudable a moderation 
in “his' stile): that, it must be allowed, the greatest 
part of theseppietes may getwe-as examples to those whe 
VOL IX. _¥F 
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‘with to write on pastoral, or piscatorial subjects, 
The applause and good reception which this his first 
production experienced puffed up hrs spirits, and his 
stile, the purity of which in his heroic, moral, and 
sacred poems is entirely altered. His zdy/iiums and 
epithalamiums ate full of extravagancies ; as like- 
wise his famous poem of 4done, which has many 
great beauties, but so filled up, as his other small 
poems, with strange turns of phrases, with many 
false ideas, or concetti, and with such tedious ver- 
bosity, that it is sufficient to disgust any one, who 
has formed his taste on the pure models of the 
Greek, Latin, and best Ftalian authors. Yet Ma- 
vini’s fame daily increased, and, for a whole cen- 
tury, the Italian poets contended among themselves 
who could write, either in prose or in verse, in a stile 
still more extravagant than his. Fu/vio Testi, and 
Gabriello Chiabrera, who flourifhed in this time, 
may be in some measure excepted. For though they 
are not free from faults, yet they have such beauties 
as tomake them worthy to be ranked amongst the good 
poets. The former, in his odes, rivals the vivacity, 
the truth, and the brilliancy of Horace ; whilst the 
latter has transfused into our language the graces of 
Anacreon, conjoined with the fire of Pindar; and has 
thus introduced into the Italian poetry, that force and 
tendernefs which is the distinguifhed characteristic of 
the Greek poets. 

Among the crowd of the concettisti, the first place, 
mext to Marini, may be given to Ciro di Pers, Gi- 
folamo Preti, Battisti, and  Achillini:. This Jast 
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was so lucky that for an emphatic sonnet of. his, 
which begins, j 
* Sudate o fochi a preparar metalli.” 

in praise of Louis xut. of France, he~ received, as a 
reward from this king, one thousand Roman crowns. 
for each verse; that is fourteen thousand crowns for 
fourteen lines, full of extravagancies ; so true it is that 
by a malignant influence on letters, when they are in 
the highest stage of depravation and corruption, 
they meet with universal applause and approbation, 
and the munificence of the great, whilst people are 
sometimes lefs disposed to favour them, when they 
are in their greatest perfection. 

The compositions in prose followed the destiny of 
those in vérse ; and it is sufficient to cast one’s eyes on 
any of the historians, or crators of those days, to ob- 
serve the deplorable state into which letters had sunk. 
Bold and preposterous metaphors, astrangely inverted 
syntax, a style full of frivolous concetti, are the only 
things they can boast of, and: which, towards the lat- 
ter part of the last century, made the wonder of the 
academies, and obtained the fhouts«of an auditory, 
which never imagined they were giving only proofs 
of a depraved taste. . 

From this general corruption,. however, in the dees 
lettres, are to be excepted several literati in many: 
parts of Italy. This may be attested by the works. 
of Galileo Galilei; Vincenxio Viviani, father Paolo 
Segneri, Francesco Redi, and the Academia del Cimen- 
to; all of which are written ina very pure stile, and ac-- 
cording to the rules of true composition. There were,, 
besides, others of conspicuous talents, who heing. in. 
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clined‘ to poetry, and eyidently, perceiving that -it; 
had deviated from the right road, they knew but too 
well, that if, in their compositions, they had followed 
the footsteps of the good authors, it would be. the: 
same as to reject applause, and to renounce that fame 
which is the only reward of those who turn their mind 
to poetry. ‘They took therefore to a:jocose kind of, 
composition, in order to get applause in their own days, 
and they interspersed their poems with the most just; 
poetical traits, to the purpose that, when Italy fhould; 
open its eyesto.the true beauties of poetry, posteri-. 
ty might perceive that they had been free from the ge- 
neral corruption. Hence it came that 4gtonto Malates- 
ta wrote his beautiful riddles in sannets, that Domenico : 
Lazzarini produced his much applauded Centurie of; 
sonnets against the ridiculed Jon Ciccio, that dle/sandro.. 
Tafsoni composed the heroi-comic poem of the Secchia) 
rapita, that Francesco Bernieri publifhedavery regular 
epic poem, and interpersed with many poetical beau- 
ties in Romanesco, that is the common. dialect of; 
the lew people of Rome, intitled i/ Meo Patacca, and: 
Bartolomeo Nappini, imitating Fidenzio, exprefsed, 
his sentiments in whatis called stz/e pedantesco, or pe-: 
dantic stile, which requires * thorough knowledge. of 
the Latiu and‘of the Italian languages which in this 
vay of writing are very nicely intermixed. Several, 
of these were alive when Magg: and Lemene in Lom- 
bardy, Redi, Filicaja, and Menziai, in Tuscany, 
Buragna, Schettint, and others in Naples, and Vincen- 
xo Leonio in Rome, set about writing their. poetical 
performances according to the rules of the ancients ; 
but except the Dio of Lemene, the Bacco in Toscana 
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of Redi, andsome of the Canzoni, or songs of Filica- 
ja, their poems did not go farther than the limits of. 
their native place, or were approved by few. 

At this time Christina of Sweden, after haying 
abdicated the throne,. had come to settle in Rome. 
Her father, Gustavus Adolphus, had taken care to: 
give her an education which few. royal princefjes 
can boast. of; especially in her days. In lay- 
ing down the sceptre, the had likewise laid aside 
all thoughts of war,—all notions of command ; but 
fhe had not renounced that inclination, which the 
had cherifhed from her youth, of protecting. letters, 
arts, and sciences. Henge the formed a private 
academy in her. palace, of men conspicuous for their 
learning, and for their dignities, who were to meet 
in her. presence to talk on scientific subjects, She. 
thought afterwards that the belles /ettres, fhould have 
in her academy a. place, in order to unbend. their 
wearied mind from too great an application to sci- 
ence. ‘Ewo persons were chosen for the Latin po- 
etry, and and two for the Italian ; Benedetto Menzt- 
ni and Afefsandro Guidi were destined for the latter, 
and a pension afsigned to them. Menzini, who,as I 
have naticed before, followed the true path af taste,. 
did not meet with. that applause which the livelinefs, 
of Guidi had acquired, by letting himself be carried 
off with the current of the age, as may be seen in 
a small: volume of poems which he then printed, and 
he afterwards disapproved of himself. Emulation and 
disputes arose therefore between these poets, which 
lasted even after the death of the queen; and after 
that Guidi, observing the stile af the. Arcadians, which 


' 
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was every day gaining more footing, acknowledged’ 
the truth, and, preserving his former vivacity, began 
to think with justnefs. The two for the Latin poe. 
try, were Abate Michele Cappellari, and father Ubertino 
Carrara, 2 Jesuit. Several poems of theirs were prin- 
ted, which, on account of the unfortunate circumstance 
of their authors not having livedin a better age, have 
been condemned to be devoured by the moths, or tobe 
made use of as wrapping paper in the grocér’s or 
apothecary’s fhops. 

Vincenzo Leonto profefsionally attended the bar ; 
and therefore, although remarkably eminent in the 
belles lettres, was not invited to be-a member of this 
royal academy. However, in his hours of relaxation, 
he’ frequently composed some things in the taste 
of the ancient poets; and, as his manners were sweet, 
frank, and sincere, he easily gained the esteem and 
love of every person that happened to become acs 
quainted with him. Thus several young gentlemen, 
though attending to different profefsions, had joined 
withhimin a friendly society. In the evenings, after 
their businefs was over, they used to meet in some so- 
litary and delightful place, either within or without 
the walls of Rome, where; by the rehearsal of some 
of their performances, they enjoyed a decent, pleasant, 
and instructive relaxation. 

Whilst this literary union of well disposed youths, 
under the direction of Leonio, was, as. it were by chance, 
laying the foundations of a literary republic, some 
other sprightly geniuses ‘requested of Leonio, to be 
admitted into this society, in order that they might, 
ftom him, and from his friends, learn what they be- 
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gan to find .they were ignorant of ; and, as his good 
gature would not suffer that the true manner of 
composing fhould be concealed, he easily persuaded 
his companions to accept the offers, and the earnest 
intreaties of those who wifhed to increase their 
number. Thus a select band was formed, of about 
thirty people, all inclined to write, both in prose and 
in verse, according to the directions of Leonio, 
who was many years older than any of his rising 
pupils. 

Although their meetings were held in remote 
parts, and only in the nature of simple recrea- 
tions, they could not remain so concealed, but the 
reputation of them was at last spread in Rome, until 
it came to the ears of some of the most conspicuous 
people. The queen of Sweden would be minutely in- 
formed about it, and finding that it was the pleasure 

‘of this literary meeting to afsemble in the open air, 
and on the verdant fields, fhe very kindly exprefsed her 
wifhes that these well deserving genuises fhould no 
more wander here and there, but offered them her own 
gardens, where they might repeat their productions 
in her presence. Cardinal Azzolim took upon him- 
self to have her wifhes fulfilled, and Guidi being ac- 
quainted with several of them, was chosen to treat 
the businefs withthem. He very willingly accepted 
this employment ; for, as he was very much inclined 
to domineer, by putting himsélf at the head of a select 
company, which he foresaw would soon get a high 
place in the literary world, he was thus in hopes 
to distinguifh himself from Menzini, whom he con- 
sidered rather as a rival than a companion. But 
the queen’s death overturned all these fine plans ; both 
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‘Guidi and Menzini were obliged to Took out -for 
some other provision ; and Zeonio, with his followers, 
continued their learned meetings in the same rambe 
ling maiiner as before. 

However, the queen’s /offer‘suggested'to them the 
notion‘of forming themsélves into an academical body; 
which fhould be entirely directed, if pofsible, to ret 
store good taste, and ‘thew, by ‘their -example, the 
true wayof composing ‘well. * Fo this purpose, they 
began exprefsly to form their lucubrations, wholly 
according to pastoral notions, ithagining that, by its 
simplicity, this might turn out the wmivst tikely met 
‘thod of putting out of fathion those pompous and 
extravagant phrases, which, in’ the heroic ‘stile; 
had gained the estimation of the public, and ob. 
tained universal applause, It ‘happeried that one 
day, some of them having met in’ the: fields behind 
the castle of St Angelo, in a retired and solitary part 
or the banks of the river, one of the company, in 4 
‘transport of pleasure, caused by the beauty of several 
pastoral poems, which that day happened to be ina 
greater number than ordinary, cried out, ** Eek 
mi sembra che noi abbiamo oggt rinnovata ? Arcadia.” 
* Tt seems ‘to me that we'have this day*tevived Arcaé 
dia.’ Some smiled at this exprefsion, ‘and all of them 
were pleased; but none of them took any farther fioé 
tice of it except Crescimbent, who was one of the young 
gentlemen that most frequented their meetings, and 
‘was more:than any’of'them united'‘in friendthip with 
Leonio. No sooner did he hear the name of Archifia, 
Avat he thought that, from’ it, one might ‘take ‘the itlea 

-of the academy ‘they “were ‘intending * to ‘establith! 


* 
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‘After they had all risen from their verdant seat, to 
reafsume their occupations in the ‘city, Crescimbenz 
stopped behind with Leonio, to whom he com- 
municated the thought which the name of Arcadia 
had excited in his mind. Zeonio was very much plea- 
sed at Crescimbent’s proposal : they resolved to speak 
of it to their companions, and to endeavour that an 
academy fhould be formed, which fhould be called 
Arcadia ; and its members fhould be distinguifhed 
by the denomination of Arcadian Shepherds. They 
carried on this businefs with great secrecy until they 
had regularly laid down the whole plan of this in- 
tended literary republic. 
To be. continued. 


ON THE POLIVICAL PROGRESS OF BRITAIN. 
LETTER VIIl. 


T am no orator as Brutus is 
To stir men’s blood; I only speak right on. 
J tell you that which you yourselves do know. 


a ZA -) SHAKESPEARE 
Sir, 0 the Bae e Bee. 


Tue sum total of supplies granted by parliament 
during this war, extended, by Dr Smollet’s account, 
to fifty-seven millions sterling. As to the applica- 
tion of this money, the same historian observes, that 
“ Britain was at once a prey to her declared adver- 
“ saries and profefsed friends. In 1746, the hum- 
“ bered, among her mercenaries, two emprefses, five 


*« German princes, and a powerful monarch, whom 


** the hired to afsist her in trimming the balance of 
“ Europe. Had these fruitlefs subsidies been saved ; 


VOL. ix. GG 
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“had the national revenue been, applied, with-econo. 
“« my to national purposes ; had it been employed.in 
“* liguidating, gradually, the public incumbrances,ia 
‘* augmenting the navy, improving magufactures, 
é encouraging | and securing the colonies, and, extend. 
“* ing trade and navigation, corruption would-have 
“* become altogether unnecefsary, and disaffection 
** would have vanifhed ; the people would have. been, : 
** eased of their burdens, and ceased to complain: 
** Commerce would have flourifhed, and produced 
** such affluence as must have raised Great. Britain 
“‘ to the highest pinnacle of maritime power, above 
** all rivalihip and competition.” Instedd of such 
measures, let us observe the picture exhibited by the 
Bame author. ‘* Without conduct, confidence, or 
“concert, Britain engages in blundering negocia- 
* tions ; fhe involves herself rathly, in foreign quar. 
“ rels, and lavifhes her substance with the ,most 
‘* dangerous precipitation: She is even deserted by 
*’ her wonted vigour, steadinefs, and intrepidity : 
*¢ She grows vain, fantastical, and pusillanimous; 
“ her arms are despised by her enemies, and her 
** couticils ridiculed through all Christendom *,” 
Had the House of Commons pofsefsed judgement 
to comprehend, or honesty to pursue, the interest. of 
their constituents, they would have fhunned, as. an 
abylfs of destruction, the war of 1739. .I have com, 
puted that every able bodied man is worth, in fee 
simple, to the public, about three hundred pounds 
sterling. We have seen, that for the service of the 


# Smollet, vol, xi. p..263. 
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year 748," the’ House of “Commons voted above gn 
hundred “thousand ‘men; and of these, forty thou- 
sand’ would ‘most Tikély perifh in the course of the 
catipaigns®°To this account may be added the my- 
riads Of followers of the forces who mtst have been 
destroyed ;* those who were killed in the service. of 
ptivateering, or in the fhips captured by those of the; 
enemy’; ‘and ‘that immense body who lost their limbs,, 
and instead of a Service, became a burden to their 
country. As the war lasted’ for nine years, we may 
safely ‘presume that,-in all the various modes of de- 
struction, three hundred thousand lives wefe lost ; 
and these, at three hundred pounds each, present us 
with an Account of human blood to the extent of 
NINETY MILLIONS STERLING*. Even this sum, ex- 
travagant ds it May seem, is yet the smallest part of 
our lofs; for, had these men continued in this coun- 
try, their posterity would at this day, in the com- 
mon course’ of nature, Have increased the population, 
of Britain by an addition of a million, or fifteen hun-. 
dred thousand inhabitants. How much more rational 
and pleasing would such a prospect, have-been, than 
to sacrifice three hundred thousand victims, on the 
altar of absurdity ? I hazard this exprefsion, because 
it has been fairly proved that the war itself was ab- 
solutely without an object. These unfortunate men. 
might have been engaged to excellent purpose as 
rmaasons, blacksmiths, and- carpenters, in agricultnre, 


if Ciitting’canais and turnpike roads, or in catching. 


* As our forces not only suffered, but inflicted many terrible blows we 
may state the carm ge of our antagonists in an é¢qual prapurtion f° eur 
awa. 
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a part of those incredible.thoals of eod, herring, and. 
ot@er watery tribes, which nature has with such astoz 
nifhing prodigality poured’ on the westera-coasts of 
Scotland. An hyndredth or even a thousandth part 
of the millions expended in this war, would have heen 
sufficient to found colony of fifhermen in the Hes 
brides worth all our foreign pofsefsions put together. 
But such a colony would. not have answered the purs 
poses of ministerial corruption. They would not 
have entangled.us in a quarrel with the rest of Eu: 
rope. They would not have supplied our rulers 
with a plausible pretence for loading the public with 
extravagant debts. We are forced to: think that the, 
chief object of ministers is. to tear money from the 
very entrails. of the nation, to serve the vile ends/of 
parade and luxury, or the viler end of buying @\ma- 


jority in owr virtuous House of Commons. Hence 
every succefsive administration fatigues us with a 
new series of absurdities. For a-century..past, the 
history of Britain * fhould be entitled ‘“ The progrefs 
“ of Injustice conducted by Folly.” Our affairs can- 
not, in future, be worse managed than they have 
been +; and on this topic it is now full time to be se- 


* I; might with,cqual propriety be said the history, of Europe. ; Edits 

+ Forex mple, ** In the corse of the late war, from 1776 to 1782, 

“ forty-six millions five hundred and fifty thousand pounds vere added 
& ‘to the thiee per cents. and twenty~iine milfions seven” hundfed’ and 
«<, fifty thousand pounds to-the four, per cents.:making together)a capital 
é of seventy-three millions.four hundred thousard.pounds,,fox which the 
“ money advanced was only forty-eight milljons.’’ Guthrie’s Grammar, 
edition xi. p. 295-. “The writer has. here committed a. mistake, . The 
two.sums 1 minally borrowed, when added, amount to sewenty-six millians 
three Lundred thousand pounds.. After subtracting the sums actually re- 
ctixed, there is a balance of premjum amountirg to tcventy-cight .willicup. 


2 
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rious, when, every subjgct of Britain pays of public 
taxes hetween two agd three pounds sterling per an- 
num. At this rate, twenty, pounds sterling are ex- 
acted every year from a family that consists of eight 
persons ; and if the peor pay ten pounds le&, it is 
equally cectain that the rich must pay. ten pounds 
more, and.so in proportion. The sums which have 
been squandered since the revolution, upon foolith wars, 
and uselefs colonies, on the balance of power, and, the 
balance of trade, would have been ten. fimes.more 
than sufficient for converting both Britain and Ire 
land into a garden. Had this been thé case, our si- 
tuation would have been as much superior to, what.it 
is nOW, as We are at present superior to these naked 
savages who gave battle to Julius Casar, on the coast 
of Dover, Lam, tia 
Psat Timotuy THUNDERPROOF. 
EEE 

P. §. ‘Fhe practice of hiring foreign mercenaries, 
so frequently mentioned in the preceding letters, must 
provoke the disapprobation ofevery reader. If we can- 
not or dare not fight our own battles, what right have 
we to fhed the blood of a fhoal of wretches, driven to 
slaughter at so much per héad by their worthlefS sove- 
reign? Thenecefsities of thestate may, perhaps, in'some 
cases, supersede the common obligations of morality ; 
and a. philosopher may forgive, though he.cannot,vin-~ 
dicate,’ the infidelity of an American congrefs, who, 


thrée hundred thousand'pounds. At: three ‘and a Half per cent. thevinterest 
efthis' sum aimidunts to Odine Pundréd dnd’ nine thinsand fue Bundret 
pounds; and this< deluge of inte. é:t We cortae to pay fr a leu teb.25 


aruer was edvanced. 
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standing on the verge of destruction, are said to, have’ 
violated some articles of the convention of Saratoga *y 
But what necefsity impelled: the: Britifh. cabiset’ to 
hire the peasants..of Denmark and. Hefse: Cafsel, to 
butcher the peasants of Brandenburgh, and Lusatia ? 
This is, indeed,,in the worst sense of, the : word, 
A SLAVE TRADE ; and in a thousand instances: to-dne; 
those who duy, and those who se//, are equally \detes: 
table. 

In this branch of commerce, the court. of Hefse 
Cafsel, has long been distinguifhed by superior: im- 
famy. .The reader may be surprised by the follow- 
ing anecdotes of Hefsian discipline. They were com- 
municated by; a gentleman of undoubted veracity, 
who, resided during last war in North America. 

‘* In this service it is a rule, that no soldier can’ 

be put to death by order of a court martial, till 

the sentence has been confirmed by the Landgrave. 

Hence it happened that a prisoner might have been 

confined for eighteen months, before his sentence 

could have been ratified, and the confirmation re- 
turned. The Hefsian officers took a fhorter way. 

You, have. heard of a north-west. American. snow 

storm; but.unlefs you. had felt it, you eannet pof- 

* sibly conceive its severity; with every precaution 
of clothing its effects. on the human body are often 
*: This :isaispec'es of morality that our ingenious correspondent has pro- 
perly borrowed fiom the cabine:; philosophers, may be there found whomill 
v'pdicate any thing. But the stern moralist will admit of no excuse as yalid 
fof a breach Of contract, but physical impojsibility alone. Our author, who 
pletid the Giuse of justice so-ably in other cases; ought rot to become'the 
spalpgistforinprstice of aay kinds Fait. 
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terrible, ‘and thé Tofs ‘of a nose, an ear, or a chin, 
is: but one of its slightest consequences. 

‘+: A Hefsian ‘soldier had deserted, and his officers 
were'détermined to “dispatch him as soon as pol- 
sible: He was tied up to be flogged in a north- 
west snow storm: Every drop of blood froze on 
the cat*s tail. Iwas within an hundred yards of 


the halberts when he expired. 


“* One evening, when riding into Halifax, about 
eleven o'clock, I was stopped and insulted by the 
corporal ‘of a Hefsian picket guard. I complained 
next morning to his colonel, who, with all the dig- 
nity of.a despot, ordered the man to stand with his 
left-arm stretched above his head. Two serjeants 
were called, and their orders were to thrafh at him 
with their sticks till I fhould bid them stop. In 
ten minutes I suppose they ‘must have pounded 
himinto a mummy. I need hardly tell you that 
bimmediately put an end to such a barbarous su- 
perfluity! of vengeance. 

‘* Among the Hefsians, theft was universal. 
One of them, an old man, stole a great coat of 
mine; it was found, but he had cut off and sold 
the buttons. I iaterposed with his commander, but 
in vain. He was condemned to run the gauntlet 
twelve times through the regiment, which con- 
sisted of athousand men. ‘They were drawn up in 
twolines. Every man was'supplied with a switch ; 
an officer, arnied with a cudgel, walked up behind 
each of the ranks, as the prisoner walked, and; woe 
be'to the man who neglected to give him a severe 
stroke! To make him march deliberate and erect, 
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*- a halbert was held pointed at his ‘breast, and ino» 
** ther at his back, so that he could go But” ata. ¢er- 
*‘ tain pace. In a few minutes tis back; his 
“* breast, and even his face, were in a gore of 
** blood. So much for the buttons ofa great coat ! 
“« His infernal majesty has not served half ‘his 
«* onvrenticefrip, unléfs he has been a plantet in the 
‘* West Indies, the captain of a slave fhip, or the Colo 
% nel of a Hefsian regiment. 

«© When these troops were’ first landed fforn Fu. 
rope, thé appearance of many of them ‘aitiounced 
an utmost consummation of wrétcbednefs ; the sick 
and the dead were treated with equal indifference ; 
the scurvy had made dreadful havock, and T have 
seen them, like as many dogs, buried by ‘drt. 
loads. 

«© Every circumstance in their’ behaviour’ was 

marked with grofsnefs and barbarity. Tn” some 

regiments, the major might at pleasure cudgel his 
captains, the captain his lieutenant, and the’ latter 
his ensign. Numbers of Americans, whose’sensi- 
bility would not have allowed them to fight with 

Englifhmen, were forward to exterminate ttieSe 

devoted foreigners.” 

In the American war, we maintainéd “an ‘a¥thy*of 
Between twenty-five and thirty thousand German 
mercenaries, including those in Gibraltar and Minor- 
ca. The expence.was nominally about. seven hundred 
thousand ‘pounds per aanwm, bat amounted: in fact'to 
much more ; for she extraordinuriés*of the army;ts 
they, were called, for 17$1 alone, amounted to THREE 
MILLIONS AND A WALF STERLING. The original object 
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of the war was to make the people of Boston pay aduty 
of threepence per pound upon tea. The king of Prufsia 
in his letters repeatedly. affirms, that, when they began 
this contest, the parliament of England had certainly 
been bitten by a mad dog. 

If idle writers would forbear-to' pester us with ful- 
some panegyrics on our present-bappy establifbment, 
I thould remain silent; but when a nation,.in the 
administration of whose government such abuses are 
tolerated, has the stupidity to hold itself.up as a mo- 
del of perfection to'the-world, it must expect the na- 
tural consequences. We look back without satisfac- 
tion, and forward without hope. 

The American war cost us an hundred.and fifty mil- 
lions sterling ; and were not the fact incontestible, it 
would seem incredible that the. most opulent empire in 
the universe could have supported such a blow. I sup- 
pose that of thissumat least fifty millions were never ad- 
vanced* ; and of the remainder, that another fifty mil- 
dions were, happily for mankind, expended in jobs, and 
‘bubbles of all kinds, and in bribes.to the peers, the 
house of commons, and their constituents. This was 
‘a lefs execrable way of wasting the public money, 
than to have hired an additional twenty thousand 
‘German ruffians-to mafsacre the farmers of Virgi- 


nia and Pensylvania. 

* Itis not wonderful that.a.paymaster of .such unbounded prodigality 
as North, held out his post for se many years; or that other ministers dis- 
cover so great a fondnefs for war, and similar destructive and expensive 
“undertakings; or that those who hope to profit by this extravagance thould 
applaud them for it ; but it is truly wanderful that’men of sense thould have 
continued so Jong even te applaud such measures. 


VOL. ix. HE t 
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All my friend Tumbledown’s ‘predictions a9'to Bo- 
tany Bay™*, arefast approacting to their completion. 
A boat full of convicts has"dlreaily escaped, as he fore- 
told, and bas Janded'at Batavia ! ‘The colony ts *star- 
ving, and the expences exceed even ‘our “heaven. 
“*¢ born ministet’s” ‘talents for calculation. 

—_--—— 

I have this moment received the candid and <judi. 
cious observations of your .correspondent Alcibiades, 
His objections to my letters are few and slight; and, 
had they been morespecific, it would not have: been dif. 
ficult te give them a satisfactory answer. ‘He charges 
me with indirect innuendoes; on the contrary, I have 
crowded together a profusion of'facts, which neither 
Alcibiades, nor any body else can deny. and, instead 
of innuendoes, I have uniformly advanced accusations in 
the. plainest stile-comsistent with decency. ‘If these 
are ill founded, I fhall be happy-to learn, and prond 
to acknowledge -my errors. - ‘But this: point can enly 
be gained by advancing one fact, or dne argument, ih 
close and logical opposition:to:another. He-ehargés 
me with a design to depreciate the constitution of this 
country. Ihave censured particularacts of folly and 
corruption, and the individuals who‘committed them, 
but I have not said a single word about ‘altering: ‘the 
constitution. In a future letter Fmay'perhaps give a 
fuller detail of the abuses in ‘parliament, ‘but if‘Alci- 
biades imagines that I am a Jacobite; he hus not’ tead 
my letters with attention; or if he supposés that J 
with to introducé.a mpb government, he dees\ ame ‘the 
ytmost injustice. 

# Vide vol. v.p. 135, &c. 
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He acknowledges that,‘¢ the abuses which I point 
“ out deserve, the severest .reprehension, and ought 
“to be reprobated-by.every human. being who has 
“ the smallest pretensiéns.to common sense.” But if 
this be true, could it be expected that I was to write 
in the stile of. panegyric? The.sentence in his letter 
which deserves most.notice.is-what follows: ‘* Un- 
“ lefs the minister has as fully the approbation.of the 
‘‘ people at large, as. of parliament, be must im- 
‘* mediately lose his seat.” 

This is.very strange language. . Walpole kept his 
place for twenty years, though he was universally 
detested,. Lord North led us into the American war 
in direct contradiction to. a majority of the nation. 
The Rufsian armament is a solitary instance, This 
is exactly as if a person who had. drawn.a prize of 
ten thousand pounds in the. lottery, were to expect 
the same fortune for ever. 

The first duty of a.wxiter.is to be consistent with: 
himself. On this account, I recommend the twa follow- 
ing pafsages of your correspondent’s letter to his se- 
rious perusal; ‘‘I think that you, Sir, are not quite 
‘‘ free from blame, for permitting them, (the strictures 
“of Thunderproof) tohave aceefs into your Bee.” 
Agreed... But what follows? ‘* Bleffed is the state 
‘‘ when,the peacemaker can raise his voice without 
+ fear. , Long, then may such writers. as Thuader- 
‘¢ proof be permitted to exert their talents... A FOOL- 
‘‘ ISH PROCLAMATION may be disregarded, while”-—— 
but my. respect for ‘t /ega/ establifhments’’ forbids, me; 
to quote farther. 
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t » 10 % 
DETACHED OBSERVATIONS,ON. AMBITION;. 
For the Bee. oh 


Awparrton is a pafsion at once so beneficial’ and dé: 
structiveto mankind, that I am astonifhed it has been 
s> much overlooked by a set of men who are not afha- 
med to thrust volumes of speculations into the world, 
upon the origin and import of that single word zdea. © 

When two of our affections or pafsions conspire in 
aiming both at the same end ; or, when stimulated to 
a certain degree, are productive of one and the same 
effect, even although philosophers have distinguifhed 
them (and perhaps wisely) by different names, yet, 
in the iuman mind they are inseparably linked to-. 
gether, and the idea of the one mever fails to pro-. 
duce that of the other ; such is the case with power- 
and ambition, The one is (if I may use the exprefsion) 
of the same species with the other, or the same paf- 
sion, in different stages or degrees. As a farther proof 
of this, if we attend carefully to the youthful mint; 
when it is rising to maturity, we will find the bud of 
ambition, with the stem of power, bursting forth at the 
same early period of lifé. In tlie throwing ofa stone, 
the scliool-boy’s ambition is roused to out-do his com-’ 
panions ; and his power gratified to see-am effect pro- 
duced at adistance from himself. In their small 
diversions, t60, ambition, with its concomitant, power, 
ate easily discerned to be the leading objects. When 
the ambitious youth, at the head of his little army; 
wants an enemy to cope with, the lower creation often’ 
feels, his power ; and upon them he exercises ¢vem 
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mena acts of cruelty to force them to submifsion. If we: 
10% look into the records of times that are past, every page 

W, presents u3-withda-miore’ fatal €ffect of ambition than. 
the former, nations groatiing ‘under the prefsure of 2 

qe powerful and a haughty prinee, whose insatiable ambi- 
en tion oraves daily for the blood of thousands of his inno- 
ia centsubjects ; men raising themselves from the most 
d, servile ranks in society, wading through whole seas 
& of blood, and that of their dearest relations ; nor 
in: stopping till they have even stabbed the sacred person 
to ofa king, and laid him low, at the foot of that throne 
1¢ from whence he has often distributed justice, with 
d the exactest scrupulosity, among a happy, a nume- 
t rous, and a wealthy people. The human mind turns 
cn with detestation from scenes like these, as below the 
Bi dignity of our species ; and only loves to ruminate 
- on the history of that man, who, in all his actions, 
y sprinkled cool patience. Yet if we take a view of 





the benefit which society has. reaped from ambition, 
we will perhaps be more anxious to cherifh it with- 
incertain bounds. Of the many discoveries it has oc- 
casioned, in the. sciences ; of the many geniuses which 
have burst forth and overtopped mankind, like the 
cedar in the forest, which, but for ambition, would 
have been confined to the humble sphere in which 
they were born, and their productions, with them- 
selves, been, buried:in obscurity ! Or view it in the 
field, strengthening the nervous armoef war; or thun- 
dering from the rostrum, and weilding, at pleasure, a 
mad.and unenlightened populace. But if man would 
turm his, attention. inwards, and take a view of the 
operations of his own mind; there he would find in- 
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surrettions, sufficient for all his power: and ambition 
to over-rule ; to mort:fy his, destresy would be con. 
quest ; to subdue his affections, would be wittory ; and. 
to keep feace in that little state would be.immortal 
glory; honour, and renown. Yours, t#e. , 


Yarrow’s braes, Atexts junior. 
Dec. 5. 1793+ } 





Cory OF SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE’s LETTER TO 
DR GILBERT STUART, THE ORIGINAL IN THE HANDS 
OF MR MURRAY, BOOKSELLER, LONDON: 


Sir, 


On my. return from a part of my circuit last week, 


I found on my table your valuable work, the View 
of Society in Europe, for which J return you my 
thanks, and fhall take the first opportunity my lei. 
sure affords of giving it a careful perusal. I entirely 
agree with you that law cannot be studied as a science, 
without calling in the aid of history; and the higher 
that history ascends into the ruder ages of mankind, 
the better interpreter it will be of many ancient legal 
formularies and customs. I perceive by occasionally 
dipping into your notes, as I opened the leaves of the 
book, that in some respects. you differ from a work 
of mine, to which you are pleased to pay much 
greater compliments than it deserves ; and your ob. 
sé¢rvations, so far as T have seen, appear to me to be 
just and I fear that an accurate inquirer may still find. 
in other parts’ of it, sufficient marks of what was 
seally the case, that the book was not originally 
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compiled twith any view of submitting it to public 
inspection. Iam, Sir, your obliged humble servant. 
Lincoln's Ian Fialde, 


London, t (Signed) W. BracksTone. 
Marc’ 16. 1778. 


ee 


ON STONE COFFINS. 
Sir, Te the Editor of the Bee. 

In your Bee for February 15th is an account ofan old 
stone coffin or érsthean, found in the parith of Kirkurd. 
The flint thaped hike.a -halbert, is that ancient weapon 
called a stone celt ; for some account of these wea+ 
pons, (vide Barlase history of Cornwall, the Archilo- 
gia, tc.) ‘The one of the circular form, and the cy- 
lindrical one, were for similar purposes. The neatly 
carved ring, was « druidical amulet, often purchased 
at a great price, by warriors from the druids ; its vir- 
tue was similar, though of lefs efficacy than the angui- 
num. Stone celts, anguinum, adder, and coal black 
amulets, I have often known found in old sepulchral 
tumuti, and they denoted the person interred to have 
been a person of rank and estimation. 


DETACHED OBSERVATIONS, 


Genius, though, by its splendid appearance, it gene- 
rally attracts the .dmiretion of mankind, is. seldom 
beneficial either to its. pofsefsor or the world in gene- 
cal, A man of genius rarely pafses, his timeia,the 
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world comfortably, fiot are the strong efforts of his 
mind, in puble matters,-often-sufficiently seen by those 
who have it in their,power to: render them useful te 
society, that they are of any evail. 
= 

When parents ‘happen-to observe great natural 
parts in their .ehildren. they. thould» exert them- 
selves in turning away their eyes.fgom great objects 
of pursuit, and.dnstil ia their minds a ‘desire of be: 
coming eminent in their own particular profefsion ; 
also in taking every opportunity of fhowing them 
examples of the great value of integrity ; for men of 
abilities are more frequently dishonest than those of 
moderate talents, and perons .who want integrity, 
seldom pafs unpunifhed even in this world ;—well 
known truths, though too little attended to by those 
who have oceasion.to weigh .such things in their 
thoughts. 


There isa pleasure even.in. sadnels, which none 


but mourners know. 
=_ 
The friendfhip of some men, is like the jealousy of 


others, only the paroxysm of an hour,-which rages 
violently and again subsides, till a.mew.eccasion calls 
it forth. 
ae 

Vows and engagements..of all kimds are, upon toe 
many occasions, only considered .as .nugatory forms, 
ywhich laws “prescribes, but “custom 1 aie from 
performing. =e 

—=———ae <* 





THE NEGKO’S COMPLAINT. 


‘For the Bee. 
Woe over the tremulous sea, 
The moon sptead her mantle of light, 
Arid the gale, gently dying away, 
Breath’é soft on the cen off 
“On the forecastle Maraton stood, 
And pour’d forth his sorrowful tale, . 
‘His tears fell unseen on the flood, 
Hie sighs pafe'd unheard on the gaic- 
Ahk, wretch! in wild anguith he cried, 
Fronr country and Fy Birney 
Ah Maraton! would thou t-died 
-Ere o’er.the salt seas thou wast borne! 
“Thro” the groves of Angola:l stray'd, 
Love and hope. made my:bosom their home, 
For I taile'd with my favourite maid, 
Nor dreamt of the sorrow to come. 


From the thicket the man hunter sprung! 


‘My cries echoed loud thro’.the air; 
“There was fury and wrath in his tongue, 
He was deaf to the thricks of despair! 


Accurs’d be the mercilefs band, 

That his love cowld from Maraton tear? 
And blasted this impotent hand, 

That was sever'd from all Theld 


‘Flow ye tears down my cheeks, ever flow, 
Still:let deep from my- eyelids depart, 
And still may the arrows of woe, 
Drink deép of the stream of my heart. 


But hark !—In the silence of night, 
My Addila’s accents-d hear, 
And mournful, beneath the wan light, 
J see her lov'd image appear. 
‘Stow o'er the smooth ocean the gids, 
As the mist chat bangs light on the wave 
Pi Rs her-lover the chides, ‘ 
‘That lingers so long from his grave. 
VOL. Ke be 
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¢¢ Rh Marston! haste chee,”’ fhe tree, 

‘* Here the reign of opptefsion is o'er; 
‘*¢ The tyrant is robb’d of his prize! 

“* And Addila sorrows no more.”’ 


Now sinking amid the dim ray, 
Her form seems to fade 6n my view. 
© Oh stay thee! my Addifa, eay ** 
She*beckons and I must pursue. 


‘To-morrow the white man, in vain, 
Shall proudly account me his slave! 
My thackles 1 plunge‘in the main, 
And rufa to the realms of the bravet = C.. 


——SSS nee eS 


AN IRREGULAR EPISTLE, 
For the Bee. 


Now ev’ning, drefs’d in sober gray, 

Steals silent on the lap of day; 

‘The lofty. hills and landscapes gay, 

_ Deceive the sight and melt away ; 

The hare that o'er the lawns did stray, 

The bird that warbled from the spray, 

"The lamib that round did sportive play, 

Do each the call of night obey, 

And homeward seck their wonted way. 
‘Then, whilst in repose gentle nature indulges, 
Whilst Old Age, by the fire, his long story divulges, 
Whilst jovial moftals quaff off their full glafses, 
And dtown in champaigne 4ll their cares and: distrefses, 

To you, my dear Tom, I'll my bosomgisctose, 

And freely teveal all my pleasures and woes : 
For concealment soon quenches the quick blase of joy, 
Whilst it teaches grief’s slow-wasting flame to destroy. 


The dreaded sting of bitter woe, 
My joyful heart does seldom know, 
In sweet content my days I spend, 
Blest with a brother anda friend. 
Not all the pleasures, all the treasures 
Which fill the splendid courts of kings, 
Procure a joy without alloy, 
Such as from gentle friendthip: springs. 


The man-who tives unstain’d by vice, 

Virtue, still, who makes his hice, 
Tho’ distréf#'s loathsome form 
Aad misfortune’s furious storm, 
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*r him for a season 
And bedini his clearer reason; 
While 'to‘heav'n he bows-resign'd, 
Pleastire and contens hall: find. 
But all the joy the stately palace boasts, 
‘The giare of titles and the pride-of posts, 
Are but the meteor’s, sudden thort-liv’d ray, 
Which mark a while the trav"Iler’s wilder’d way 5. 
Then leaves his steps in sullen darknefs bound, 
As if it only fyone to thew. the gloom around: 
Yet tho’ friendthip’s ample thield, 
Ward off the arrows of despair, 
And tho’ virtue’s plant doth yield 
Balm to cure the wounds of care ; 
Still is my heart devoid of rest, 
Till love thal] hold his empire there> 
For they alone are truly. blest, 
Who love's delicious pleasures fhare. 
Sweet is the pusple-dawn of day, 
And sweet the sun’s departing ray; 
Sweet is the rose that scents the gale, 
But far more aweet is,love’s soft tender tales 


Q happy happy: they! 

Whom love invites to stray 

Among the gently waving trees, 

Seft murm’ring in th’ inconstant breeze! 
Depriv'd of this, all other blifs 

Is mix’d with pain, and grief, and cares. 
Should heav’n deny love’s blifsful tie, 

The heert may sink, in deep. despair. 


When mighty Tove's slow-winged wrathy, 
Doom’d impious man to pain and death;. 
ove’s mercy, pitying man’s distreds, 
id thus his low laid race addrefg : 
€ Still one bright ray divine is left, 
* To chear the darksome gloomy. 
* Mortals! be worthy of the gift, 
© Nor idly curse your doom : 
¢ Indulge the feetings of the heart, 
« These blifs alone bestow, 
¢ In others’. sorrow take.a part, 
* With others’ pleasures glow ;- 
*. ‘Then heav'n your labour requite: - 
‘, With peace and jay unknown, 
* For love, sweet parent of delight, 
« Shall-mark. you for his:own,’ 
Teach, thep, kind heav'’n, my languid breast 
Thy gentle dictates to pursue, 
That yet, with lave, I may be blest,, 
And yet bid vices,—cares,+—adicu. 
Dfarch ath, 179% 





Sin, Tile, Editon of the Bee, 

Lossaave in the fqurth number, of the present. volume of 
the Bee, page 434, .a letter from 2 country schoolmaster, 

complaining of the smallnefs of the income of that clafs of 
literary labourers:in this-country, and-suggesting the pro- 
priety of augmenting their salaries. As I imagine many 
well dispesed persons, whe have not reflected maturely on 
the subject, will be inclined, to concur in. opinion: with 
that writer, as F myself once did, I use the freedom 
to transmit, to you a printed paper_on this, subject, that 
was handed. about some years ago, when this question was 
agitated in parliament, and I trust your impartiality. will 
induce you te publiffi it, for the imformation of all. con. 
cerned. I fancy few of your readers, have. seen it,.and.f 
reckon myself fortunate in being able ta furnith you with 
a copy of it for preservation in your useful miscellany, 
which I hope will descend to future ages...: It contains 
a full answer tothe letter of your currespondent above.na- 
» med; and ought, besides, to serve asa. useful) caveat,.a- 
gainst being hastily misled by false reasoning, te whicly all 
mankind are naturally prone, where humanity is interested: 
in the question. A—coz. 


Remarks on the petition to parliament, by: the schoolmasters.sn 
Scotland, for an Hemeigiee their salaries anno 4784. 


“‘Wirnour entering i of the nature of the 
arguments adduced. in support of. this, proposal ;, .or an 
examination of the propricty of the mode of procedure 
they have adopted; ‘er an inquiry. intg. the,effects. that, 
would be produced on the different bodies of men from! 
whom the money wanted must. be taken, if the prayer,of) 
the petition were complied. with) ora consideration, ef) 
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the propriety of the time chosen for making this. demand, 
the present circumstances of the country being attended 
to; it is only mfeant) inthis efsay> to inquire whethef'the 
general effects: ‘upon the community" ét large’ wodld be’ 
beneficial, ot the teverse, thould °at augmieritation of shee’ 
ry-be.grantéd ito» the Scottifh-schioolmastéfs, 9 °° 57° 

. Before this point can be propertly determined, if® aj 
pears to me that the two following questions —— to od 
elucidated: — 

“ First, Is it an advantage to a tradmg and manufaetirig 
country,'to rénder the acquisition of leaming thére‘so’ easy, 
as to put itewithin the reach of the lowest order’ of its ¢ ci- 
a or the reverse ? 

*, Second; Will an augmentation of the salari¢s of ‘thé 
schoolmasters in ‘Scotland, tend to promote the cause of 
literature in that country, or the reverse ?” 

(The author, by some forcible arguments, which, as as you 
might think too Jong for your miscellany, I thal omit, 
poinits"out the evil tendency in some cases that results 
from too great/an attention to literature among the Tow- 
er clafses of thé people ; and then proceeds as under : :) 

“ Bet'us, however, suppose for the present, that the gene: 
ral diffision ‘of learning, through all ranks of people, were 
to prove beneficial toa nation :—We are now to consider, 
* Whether an augmentation of the salaries of the school-, 

‘cmasters'in Scotland would tend to promote the cause of 
* literature there, or the reyerse ??—On this head the fol- 
lowing observations naturally dccur : 

*Itis aa undoubted truth, that the industry of man is : at. 
ways promoted by his wants; éspecially when that industry, 
if exerted; has’a’necefsary tendency to relieve those wants. 
In’ Scotlatid, ‘the Pevetiue ‘of & schoolmaster arises 3p part, 
from “his salary!’ aid“in part ffom ‘the fees he draws for, 
teachings °IF'In these circumstances, he finds it Teot 
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sible te, subsistupon his. salary alone, he will naturally be 
induced to exert himselfas much as. pofsible; t6 obtdy 
scholars, that his prefsing wants may thus be supplied 
And as there is no compulsory law for causing ‘patents'te 
send their children to school, he finds, that the only way 
he can take to augmenf’the number of his scholars, and 
to obtain the good-will of their parents, is to exert him. 
self to the utmost, in the faithful discharge of his duty a 
a teacher ; well knowing, that if he can succeed im esta, 
blifhing his reputation in the neighbourhood; he will this 
not only become a more respectable ‘member of society; 
but will also have his wants proportionally relieved.—Put 
the case, however, that instead of a scanty salary, whieh 
absolutely: requires the aid of his teachimg fees ta furnifl 
a moderate subsistence to his family, that that salary thould 
be so much augmented, as to enable him, in many cases, te 
live better without teaching at all, than he can now dd 
even with the afsistance he derives from the fees of his 
Scholars ; is it not obvious, that he wyuld not, in this last 
case, have the same stimulus to exert his industry as in the 
former ?—In this point of view, a moderate salery must 
necefsarily excite the industry of schoolmasters, in a tmaueli 
higher degree than a larger one ; and, by consequence; 
an addition to that salary must tend to discourage the cause 
of literature, instead of promoting it. In those universities 
where the salaries are high, the profefsors are universally 
observed to become indolent. The care of teaching is 
left to those who choose to undertake it, while the pro- 
fefsors content themselves with living imease upon their 
affluent’ salaries ;—but where the salaries are ‘moderate, as 
at Edinburgh; the profefsors are under the necefsity» of ex 
erting themselves to raise a réputation; ‘and obtain mume- 
ros students ; because, without the sid dftheir fees, they 
cduld’ not ‘support themselves. with a-be¢cming -dignity« 
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forfeit the esteem of his parents. 


572 on. scboobnuster’s. salaries. a55 
Literatureds thus cartied toa very: high degree of perfec- 
tion; nor do. we hear any complaints ofthe lownefs of 
the salaries. . Dis example is so applicable to tse cane: im 
qnution, ‘as.to'require no farther comment. 

« Let.us mow consider the effects of the alteration pfo« 
posed in anotherdight. Would the expence of education, 
in. gencral, be augmented or diminithed thereby ? that is, 
would the teaching fees be more moderate than at present, 
or-the reverse? It cannot be supposed that they would be 
lowen+—To'a poor man, a small matter isan object of 
much greater consequence than to one who is rich, In 
the first-case, a mari might value a thilling so highly, as te 
think it ao inadequate. recompence for his care in teaching 
a boy for.a quarter of an year; and for fear of losing that 
spall, emolament, he would do nothing that might justly 
In ‘the last,’ it would 
appear Such a trifle, as to call forth no exertions on the 
part of the teacher ; so that when such fees were offered, 
the boys would be neglested, and the parents despised; 
and the same care that is now bestowed for a fhilling, 
could mot then be commanded, perhaps, for a crown.— 
Instead, therefore, of rendering the acquisition of learning 
more easy than now, if the incumbents themselves were to 
teach, it would necefsarily make it become more expen- 
sive; and thus, would frustrate the avowed intention of 
the petition, that of rendering education in Scotland cheap, 
and bringing learning within the reach of the poor inhabi- 


tants. 
“ The teaching of youth is in all cases a laborious tafk, to. 


which none-will ever submit, unle/s they find their profits + 

sncrease with their industry. The profits of teaching, here- 
fore, must be, to every one who effectually engages in this 
tak, an. objectiof great consequence,--To afk whether 
a small fee will be an object of greater importance to, ene. 
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whe finds it nerefiery for his. subsistence, .9r £0. one. mhe 
has enough to live on without it, were absurd; a it.is.ob. 
vious, that though it might be highly: prized by the, fgst, 
it would be despised by thei last. What: follows? i.Qne 
who had such a salary as to bear a.great disproportion:to 
his teaching fees, would disdain the drudgery of teaching 
a few dirty boys for trifling gratuities. _ His.sehgel woyld 
thus be so much neglected, as to discourage parents fyqm 
sending their children to it, In consequence of this, the 
schools ia many country parithes would gradually be. desert. 
ed; and.the office af schoolmaster, in most of these pari- 
thes, would become a mere sinecure, to be given to: the 
dependants of heritors, or parsons, or these who bad inte. 
rest, with the kirk sefsion, who would covet the salary, 
merely to afsist them in presecuting some other busingls, 
without once thinking of teaching at all. Where these 
‘incumbents were peculiarly favoured by those of high rank 
in the parith, it would not perhaps be thought necefaary to 
open a school at all; but even where this could not be 
dispensed with, unlefs the teaching fees were. greatly mi- 
sed, the office of teaching would be performed by a depu- 
ty, who, for an allowance far thort of the present salaries, 
would. discharge the functions of the office, This isan. 
evil which is felt even in the present state of things, and. 
is loudly complained of in many country parifhes*. But 
if even the small salaries at present be an object of cupidi- 
ty to those who have not an intention seriously to teach; 


* With a view to obviate this inconvenience, we frequently see, in 
advertisements for teachers to large parifhes, this clause insested:+-Tbe 
place will not be given to any one wwbo does mot enter into an engagement, thet 


be is mot to prosecute the study of divinity. Needy students of divinity are. 


almest the only persons who now,covet the place of schoolmasters, with 
a view to teach by proxy, as a small interim support. Were the 
larger, i ae ie hay Oe 
office. 
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ow thuth “nore desirable; im this view, would they be- 


tome, Werd ‘the salaries augmented! The evil, which is 


Snow only apart felr,-would be then waversally experien- 
need.’ ‘Flas’ wold the itidustrious part of the community 
whe loaded with “a “heavy ‘burden; to support a set of lazy 


ydtenes, who would prey:apon the labour of others, with- 

“out ainkligahy kind of usefal retutns, Idlenefs would 
itlins Be Sncdutaged at the expence “of industry, and to the 
‘prejudice of literature; as it might -soon be discovered, 
‘that“all the learning necefsary in-the performange of this 
Office; would, on imany occasions, be an abilie} to grant 
@ discharge for their salaries. 

“Thus, likewise, would the rea/teachers of youth be-de- 
graded to a nruch lower rank in ‘society than they hold at 
‘present, and involved in much greater abjectnefs and po- 
vérty. ‘Like poor curates m England, who are .able'to 
‘dfaw but a scanty pittance from the rich incumbents, whe 
‘live ‘at their ease on. their abundant salaries, our poorer 
deputy téachers would obtain a still more scanty pittance 
ftom the nominal schoolmasters ; so that in the one case, 
as well a3 the other, the important functions belanging to 
thie ‘office of each, would come to be discharged by a set 
of'men, who would be involved in a state of abject povers 
ty, very unbecoming the station they hold in life. And 
as we know that the circumstance which tends so much to 
degrade ‘the offerating clergy in England, is prevented 
from being experienced in Scotland, merely because the 

stipends af our parsons are such as not to admit-of their 
living. at-a-distauce from their cures; and, as we observe 
such'a <stromg’ tendency already in our schoolmgsters to 
imitaté thé Englifh” parsons in, this respect, have. we. not 
the greatest reason to. suppose, that, were: their ‘Balaries 
augmented, the evil would be proportionally extentied, 
and similar unhappy effects be experienced from it? ~ ~ 
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“* I know, it will be ,alleged, that the smallnefs of the 
schoolmasters salaries, would, at the best, be such as to be 
no temptation for any person to look after them with this 
view ; but though they could not be very great, yet it 
will not. be denied, that.even a small addition to,a man’s 
living, when it brings no trouble along with it, is a very 
desirable acquisition. And.as we know that there are al- 
ways abundance of persons to be found, who would be gladto 
perform the office of schoolmaster for much lefs than the 
salaries at present allowed in Scotland*; it is plain, that 
if these salaries were augmented, they would become 
more desirable than they now are, by those who meant 
only to teach by proxy ; and consequently the evil, as 
has been said, would be augmented in proportion to the 


rise of the salary. 


* Many attempts were made by-our forefathers, while the knowledge 
of political. economy was in its infancy, to regulate the price of labour, by 
the power of the civil magistrate. Experience has now taught us, that these 
attempts have ever proved inefficacious, and are therefore now in general 
laid aside. I might add, that they have proved the unobserved source of 
many of those political disorders, that now distrefs the community; and 
therefore fhould be guarded against as pernicious. | The present applica. 
tion is an attempt of this kind; and, if it fhould be inadvertently com. 
plied with, would, like all others of this sort, prove the source of new 
disorders in the state. The just price of-every kind of labour, as well ag 
of every other commodity, is best ascertained by that which it will bring in 
a free market. If the wages, in any kind of businefs, be-higher than that 
of others, in the estimation of those who are at perfect liberty to choose for 
themselves, many men will be desirous to be employed in it; ‘and there. 
fore a superabundance of hands will ever be found, in case of a vacancy 
in it; but if the wages are too low, a scarcity of hands will be experien- 
céd, and every one will fhow a backwardnefs to engage in that employ- 
ment. In this last case, if the businefs must be carried on, a rise of wa- 
ges becomes inevitable; and, in the first case, if the competition for em- 
rployment be great, it indicates that the wages are too high, and that in 
sound policy they ought to be diminijhed. ‘This is the mode that nature 
points out, for regulating, w.th the strictest justice, the price of all kinds 
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« Should it be thought that this evil might be obviated 
by certain rest¥ictions imposed on incumbents, it Would 
be easy to fhow from experience, how inefficacious all 
such restraints have ever proved in similar cases; and it 
could be clearly demonstrated, that, in the present case, 
they would be peculiarly inefficacious, as it might so fre- 
quently be the interest of those persons to wink at the 
execution of the law, who would be intrusted with the 
enforcing of it. Should they, however, discharge their 
daty, with as much zeal as it can be expected’men who 
are not peculiarly interested can do, it does not appear 
that they could do much service. A man may: be com- 
pelled, indeed, to open a school ; but it is a very difficult 
matter to compel him to cause the scholars, who are put 
under his care, to make a proficiency in learning, where 
lie thinks it his interest they fhould not do so; and if pa- 
rents find their children advance slowly, they will natu- 
rally avoid sending them to school. I know a particular 
instance, where a well meaning -man_bequeatlied. severa! 


of Jabour, in a well ordered society, without tyrannical force-or constraint 
upon any person whatever. 

If we were to apply this rule to.judge of the propriety ofthe.claim in the 
present case, we fhould be forced to own that it was directly contrary to 
justice and sound policy ; as it is obvidus, from the number of competitors 
oa every vacancy, that the-present salaries of office -are not judged inadé- 
quate to the charge, by those whoare to perform the duties of it. So long, 
then, as this idea, prevails among this clais of men, it is vain to think of 


raising the price of that labour above the rate at which they estimate 


it themselves; far as those who fhall obtain by law a title to draw this 


higher price, will find others ready to discharge the duties at the lower 
rate, which they themselves deem reasonable, the first will put into their 
own pocket all the superfluous wages, and the real labourers will reap as 
little as if no more were paid by the employer for that work, than the ex- 
act sum which they receive, Here we. see the origin and rationale of the order 
of curates in England; and thus we are enabled to predict the similar ien- 
dency of the présent demand of the schoolmas:érs in Scotland, 
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annuities of twenty pounds each, to be given.as salaries te 
men, for opening schools in certain parts.of the country, 
for teaching poor children. The salaries have been: ever 
since afsigned to those who were judged well qualified for 
the task. Schools have also been opened by these seve- 
ral teachers, that no legal objection might: he. against their 
drawing the salaries ; but few, indeed, are. the scholars 
that have been taught .at these schools, Similar effects 
will ever be experienced in similar circumstances. 

Thus are we led, from a candid examination of particu- 
lars, to conclude, That no beneficial .effects . whateyer 
could pofsibly result to. the community, if the prayer ef 
the petition fhould be complied with; but that,.on the 
. contrary, many hurtful consequences: would result from it, 
It eould not tend to make education cheaper. than at pte, 
sent, but.the reverse; nor could it make teachers more: 
afsiduous and attentive, but rather would make them care, 
lefs and indolent:. It would thus tend very much to dis- 
courage the cause of literature, instead of promoting it, in: 
Scotland. It would. not even make the teachers them- 
selves more wealthy, or. put them-upon a more respectable 
footing, than they now are ; but would render them poor! 
er, and more abject. in circumstances, than it.is polsible for 
us.at present to-conceive. It would deprive a great body: 
of the people of a considerable part of their property, for 
the sole purpose ef encouraging idlenefs, without any pros- 
pect of benefiting the public in the smallest degree.—From 
which considerations, and others that might. be added, I 
am led to conclude, that the present demand of the schoek 
niasters is improper in every sense of the word 5  :that the 
grdnting the prayer of their petition, would be highly im- 
politic, and would tend to introduce adisorder into the com-. 
munity, that, would in time be attended wish the most perni- 
cious ccnseqrences, which could.ngt, without great dificuk 
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ty be rémoved,—though, like the poor(laws establithed in - 
England by ‘Elisabeth; these distant’ effects are conecaled 
under @ specious. appearauce of humanity.°: Let‘us, how- 
ever, be taught by the fatal. experience which ‘these poor 
laws afford, carefully. to guard againet the very beginning 
of this evil, and joim with one voice in:opposing 4 measure 
that is so fraught with the. seeds of future mischief; FE. 
therefore earnestly beseech my countrymen, now to attend 
to these consequences with care, while they may be so 
easily obviated, Even schoolmasters. themselves, who 
could only receive a temporary benefit from it, but who 
would thus-entail perhaps upon their own posterity, a load 
that would:prove highly burdensome, fhould not in prv-. 
dente *be desirous of obtaining relief by a mode that is 
so highly exceptionablé ; and other men, who, frem-a prin- 
ciple of humanity, feel.themselves disposed to-befriend this 
lowest clafs of literary labourers, ought carefully to advert, 
that, ould their present demand be complied with, it would 
greatly increase the very evil they intended to remove 5 
and therefore, while, froma principle of humanity, they 
refuse to yield the-smallest aid in the manner proposed, they 
thould: set themselves to.examine, if no other method, that: 
is not-liable to similar objections, could be devised. for af- 
fording that. relief which every liberal mind would with. 
to bestow. 

* The writer of the present paper, though he has, from a 
sense ef duty, thought it necefsary to expose the evil ten- 
dency-of the present proposal, is sensible that the reve- 
naes of the schoolmasters.in Scotland are in general low- 
er than ‘they ought, or he could: with them to be ; and: 
would therefore most cheerfully concur in any mode that 
could be devised for augmenting them; which /bould nor 
have-a manifest tendency to prove bur (ful to the community : 
And though it may be difficult to devise a plan for this pur- 
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pose, that would in all situations prove effecttial ; yet He 
believes that as few objections can lie against the follow- 
ing, as any other that could be proposed, which induces 
him to submit it to the public, as a measure that might be 
beneficially substituted in place of that which “has been 
proposed. 

“The fees: of teaching im country places of Scotland 
are‘in general too low. In some places they'aré so ex- 
tremely insignificant, as scarcely to be an object of impor- 
tance even to those who are in very mean circumstances, 
This serves at the same time to deaden the efforts of the 
teacher, by precluding all hope of being able thus to pro- 
cure, by his greatest exertions, a comfortable subsistence, 
and is attended with other consequences that are hurtful 
to the community, as explained in the first part of this 
efsay.: To obviate at once, in some measure, both these 
evils, I would humbly propese, that the schoolmasters 
fhould be authorised by law to raise their teaching fees: 
I will not pretend to say that these fees fhould be exactly 
the same in all cases, as that must depend spor local cir- 
cumstances ; but methinks that no inconveniencé could in 
any -case arise from fixing the minimum of the fee for 
teaching to read Englifh in country parifhes, at one fhil- 
ling a quarter, and the maximum at half a crown; autho- 
rising the teacher in each parifh to fix on any rate of fees 
between these two that he fhould think proper. For all 
such scholars as Were not recommended to him by the 
Beritors, minister, and kirk sefsion, to be taught at the low- 
ést rate. For writing, arithmetic, and Latin or Greek; 
the mittimtim might be five fhillings per quarter, and the 
maximum seven fhillitgs and sixpence ; with the’ same fe: 
servation a8 above. These fees would not be’so high as 
to prevent any one from ‘acquiring ‘suth~ uséful® branches 
of education as were suited to their circumstances ahd 
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prospects in.life, while it would operate as a reasonable 
bar to prevent the poor from attaining those unnecefsary 
‘acquirements, the frequency of which at present so power- 
fully tends to derange that due subordination which ought 
ever to prevail in civil society. 

“T might enlarge on the beneficial consequences -that 
would result to all ,partics, from adopting this mode of 
augmenting the salaries of the sclieolmasters in, Scotland. 
I might thow that it would increase their industry, and 
render them as independent in their circumstances as the 
nature 6f their office will permit ; that it would confine 
them to a faithful discharge of their duty ; that it would 
make them become more knowing in tiicir profefsion, and 
much more respectable members of society, than at pre- 
sent; and that, by consequence, useful literature would 
be more perfectly taught than it now is, But this paper 
is already so long, and these consequerices are so easily 
deducible from what has been already said, that I think it 


-unnecefsary here to enter any farther into this discufsion. 


I am, 
A FRIEND TO LEARNING, TO INDUSTRY, AND ARTS. 


ANECDOTE. 
Tue late Dr Magrath being called upon to visit a sick 
man, afked him, as he entred:the room, bow he did? “O 
doctor,” replied the man, in a.plaintive tone, “ 1 am dead.” 
The doctor immediately left-the room, aud reported in the 
neighbourhood, that the man was dead. The report was at 
first believed and circulated; but as.soon as the mistake 
was discovered,.the doctor was afked, ‘ Why he had pro- 
pagated a false report ?? He, replied. that “‘ he did. it up- 
on the best authority ; for he had % irom the map’s.own 





mouth.” 
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> 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tux Editor having been absent for some time past, hopes his 
dents will pardon him for haying Omitted toragkdowledge their favours 
so duly as usual. 

The dialogue in the thades by Cascubel, does not seem to mark the 
characters of the speakers with a sufficient degree of force,-or precision, 
without which this kind of composition is seldom acceptable to the public, 

Thanks to.G. G. forthe anecdotes. His furcher correspondence will 
be acceptable. ° 

The interesting observations on the fitheries from Greenock are come 
to hand, and fhal! be attended to, as the ingeniousywriter desires. 

The observations of Sertorius are received, and fhal] be inserted with alt 
convenient dispatch. - 

The reading memorandums, by an old correspondent, are thankfully re 
ceived, His farther communications, occasionally, will prove highly accept. 
able. In answer to his private request, the Editor of this miscellany hopes 
he thall always so conduct himself, as to stand in no danger of beigg affece 
ted by any law or regulation respecting the internal government of the na- 
tion, The late proctamation can have no more effect upon him than ‘the 
pafsing wind as it goes; he never will veer even towards the borders 
of libel, though he will continue to point out useful truths as usu- 
al, without regarding what set of persons they may affect. 

The very obliging and interesting communication by Timoleon is re. 
ceived. ‘The Editor returns his best thanks for this communication; it 
will be inserted with the very first conveniency; the continuation is re+ 

uested. 
. The poems by Martial junior, are received, and fhall be duly attended to. 
The verses by. R. V. with the corrections, are also come to hand and fhall 
have a place as cagly as pofsible. ‘The excellent verses on marriage are thank- 
fully received, and will appear with the earliest opportunity. ‘The con 
munication by 4..L. L. by Antigonus, by Alexander Ordo, Serapbina, Dante, 
Recordator, &c. are received and under consideration, 

*,* The Editor has been favoured with a-drawing of Ankerstroem, by 
a Swedith correspondent, taken when that unfortunate being was upon the 
pillory, which is now-in the hands of the engraver, together with an at# 
count of his trial, and some anecdotes of his life; an abstract of which 

~-will be given as soon as pofsible. 
LS E==== 


ERRATA, 

In the absence of the’ Editor, the following introduction to the Rufsian 

gentleman’s account of hims: !., p. 142, was accidentally omitted : 
Send a fool to Frances and be will return a greater faol- . -Pzoverb. 

The following is a natural and well written description of the way im 
which our men of fafhion, for the most party spend their time abroad ;’‘n8 
other proof need be adduced of the inestimable benefit they derive from _ 
travelling. Since parents know that such are the advantages to be réap- 
ed from that branch of education, can we be. surprisedthat they ondke 


such haste to allow them to enjoy it, nor grudge any expence'that may 
be necefsary for enabling them to reach such high attainments 

Page 96, line 6 note, for Northamberland- and, read Northumberland 
“218, Od. end, 
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